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Sake Smith is heard from again with 
his semi-comic letters to ‘‘ Mr. A. I. Gleen- 
ings.”’ If we should try real hard, we 
think we could tell who ‘“ Jake Smith ”’ is. 
But it’s more fun not to tell. 





Many Contributions we always re- 
ceive at this time of the year, and of course 
cannot publish them all at once. Those 
who havesent us anything for the BEE 
JOURNAL, that is still unpublished, will 
please be patient, and we will ‘give them 
a show’’ as soon as we possibly can. We 
believe in giving all a fair chance, but of 
course we can’t put everything into one 
issue of the Bre JourNAL. So if our friends 
will only bear with us a little while, we 
will be able to let them have their “ say.”’ 


—<_ >< 


The Michigan Convention re- 
port we have received for publication in 
the Breze JournaL. We will begin it next 
week. Bro. Hutchinson, the Secretary, 
prepared it for us, and, after looking it 
over, we think they must have had a much 
better convention than their last one was— 
less of a questionable character in the 
essays and discussions this time. It pays to 
‘* keep in the middle of the road,’ and not 
‘**go off’ on dangerous ‘‘ side-tracks.”’ 








Dr. A. B. Masom, we are sorry to 
learn, has been suffering from an attack of 
the ‘‘grippe.”” We had about a month of 
it the latter part of October and first of 
November, 1893, and know how to sympa- 
thize with the Doctor. We are glad he is 
better again, though we presume that a 
man who pulls teeth for a part of his living, 
wouldn’t complain much if he had to endure 
a little pain himself. But then, we are sure 
Dr. Mason doesn’t ‘‘ enjoy’’ poor health or 
pain, any more than one who is less in- 
clined to be jovial and good-natured. 


~ 


{GS Bees never make an attack while in 
quest of honey, or on their return, until 
they have entered the hive. It is only in 
the hive and in its vicinity, that we may 
expect them to manifest this irascible dis- 
position.—Quinby. 


et 


Bees and Pollenization.—Califor- 
nia fruit-growers are rapidly coming to 
their senses in the matter of the value of 
bees in the pollenization of fruit-blossoms, 
and thus insuring an abundant harvest. 
Prof. Cook, writing from there on Dec. 21st, 
has this to say about it: 


FRIEND YORK:—I see by the papers that 
some of the leading horticulturists of Cali- 
fornia are becoming aware of the value of 
bees in the work of pollenization of plants. 
Some of the leading fruit-growers in the 
annual meeting of the State Horticultural 
Society expressed themselves very heartily 
in favor of the bees. 


Mr. E. A. Gammon, of Courtland, Calif., 
(who has charge of Mrs. D. D. Gammon’s 
fine fruit-ranch, and who secures the very 
highest prices for his fruit, having sold the 
product of about 40 acres of bearing or- 
chard for as much as $16,000 in a single sea- 
son), has become convinced that he loses 
much from the fact of imperfect polleniza- 
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large apiary moved on his land near his 
orchard. : } i 

It will be a good day for California api- 
arists and fruit-growers alike, when all 
learn, of a truth, of the great value of bees 
in this important service. Then the fruit- 
men will foster the bee-keeping industry, 
instead of persecuting the bee-keepers. 

A. J. CooK. 

The foregoing testimony ought to be 
heralded throughout the farming world. 
Every newspaper and farm journal should 
copy it, and thus inform their readers on 
this important subject. The above truth 
would be worth an untold sum to farmers 
and fruit-growers, in the increased* yields 
of their orchards. Friends, why not call 
the attention of your local papers to it, and 
get them to publish it for your benefit, and 
for the information of everybody. Bee- 
keepers should take upon themselves to see 
that all possible knowledge of bees, like the 
above, is spread abroad. It will pay you to 
do it, and is well worth being known by all. 


———_——___ > + <> - 


A Temperance Stray Straw we 
find among those that Dr. Miller sent in for 
Gleanings for Jan. Ist. Here it is: 

Nebraska has its State convention at 
York, the home of the Vebruska Bee- Keen r. 
where there isn’t a saloon in the county. 
The other York has plenty of saloons in 
easy reach, but he doesn’t patronize them. 


You’re just right, Doctor, this York 
** doesn’t patronize them ;’’ and if he could 
have his way, there wouldn’t be any liquor 
saloons anywhere for anybody else to 
patronize. There isn’t a single good fea- 
ture about them. Think of the 6,000 sa- 
loons—gateways to perdition, and Satan’s 
best helpers—right here in the one city of 
Chicago! May God have mercy on the 
saloon-keeper’s poor soul, and also deal 
gently with those who in any way help to 
continue his damnable business! 


> ——e, 


Bro. E. Whitcomb, of Friend, 
Nebr., was recently attacked by two high- 
waymen, and ordered to * deliver,”’ at 9:00 
p.m., while on his way home from the post- 
office. In his weekly newspaper, the Friend 
Telegraph, Bro. W. says this of the affair: 

_ Thinking at the time that it was only a 
joke, we responded, ** Boys, you may carry 
the joke too far.” Simultaneously two re- 
volvers were thrust in our face. when we 


opened fire with an ** American Bull Dog,” 
which we were carrying in our hand. Both 
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tion. and so he has arranged to have a returned the fire with two shots each, none 


of which did any damage. One of their 
shots entered and went through two pass- 
books which we carried in an upper vest- 
pocket, and over the heart. As we fired 
the second shot, both ran away. If ‘ foot- 
pads’? imagine that we are going to be 
tamely ‘*‘ held up” on the streets without 
resisting, they are terribly mistaken. 

We should think Bro. Whitcomb hada 
pretty narrow escape. When foot-pads 
want to attack any one, they’d better not 
begin on an old soldier like ‘* Whit,’’ for 
he’s likely to *‘‘ Whit-tle’’ them rather 
severely. We're glad he wasn’t either 
seriously hurt or frightened. 





i 


Bro. Root must have been “ off” just 
a little bit when he intimated,in Gleanings 
for Dec. 15th and Jan. Ist, that Prof. Cook 
had recently been writing more articles 
about sugar-honey in the agricultural 
papers. The Professor has not written for 
the agricultural papers for months; and as 
to the sugar-honey question—why, he 
dropped that entirely —did it long ago. 
Although we were severe in our denuncia- 
tion of the sugar-honey suggestion, we 
want to see all treated fairly, and don’t 
think that Bro. Root exercised his usual 
good care in publishing the intimation as 
to Prof. Cook. 


$$» 





The Indiana Convention, held on 
Jan. 5th, was one of profit and interest. 
We likely will have the report for publica- 
tion in the BEE JOURNAL, which doubtless 
will rival the one we published last year 
of the same association. The following 
were elected as officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President—W. 8S. Pouder, of Indianapolis. 

Vice-Presidents—J. M. Hicks, R. 8S. Kit- 
ley and George P. Wilson. 

Secretary—E. S. Pope, of Indianapolis. 

Treasurer—Miss Olive McCurdy, of In- 
dianapolis. 

The new President, Bro. Pouder, is a 
pushing, energetic young bee-keeper—also 
a dealer in bee-supplies. If he follows in 
the fuotsteps of ex-President Russell, he'll 
do well. 


Sie i. od 





‘The American Bee-Keeper pro- 
poses to publish a list of its delinquent sub- 
scribers soon, and others who owe them, so 
that all may know just who are careless 
about paying what they owe. We shall be 
glad to see how many, after being notified, 
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will permit their names to appear in such a 
damaging list. The plan may be a good 
one, but we should prefer not to have our 
name in it. We'd pay up quickly rather 
than be represented there. 

We hope that we shall not have to resort 
to any such means, though sometimes it is 
pretty hard to tell what is best to do to 
secure the payment of some accounts. We 
trust that all who are owing on their BEE 
JoURNAL subscription or advertising will 
pay up promptly. 





Hioney-Muflims, an exchange says, 
are made thus: Sift together 114 pints of 
flour, 2 tea-spoonfuls of Price’s cream bak- 
ing-powder, and ‘4 tea-spoonful of salt. 
Work in 2 table-spoonsfuls of butter; beat 
and add 3 eggs, one teacupful of honey, 
and \4 pint of milk. Bake in a hot oven. 


LIEGE 


ANSWERED BY 
DR. Cc. Cc. MILLER, 


MARENGO, ILL. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions —— IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are notof sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “Queries and Replies”’ so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED. 
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A Word With You Questioners. 


Editor York has invited you to snow 
me under with questions, and I think I 
can see mischief in his eye as he thinks 
how many times he can get me to say “I 
don’t know.” Well, that’s all right, 
come on with your questions, the more 
the better, but I want to give you a hint 
that may be of use to both of us. 


Suppose a man writes, ‘‘I have 13 
colonies and No. 5 is the weakest of the 
lot. What shali Ido with it?” What 
answer can I make, other than to say, 
‘*T don’t know?” I’m not told a thing 
about it, only that it is weaker than the 
others. I might make a lot of guesses, 





and say, ‘‘Give it a queen if it is hope- 
lessly queenless. Break it up if it is so 
weak it isn’t worth saving. Burn it up 
if it is about gone with foul brood,” ane 
so On. 

Another man gives me all the particu- 
lars, and gives them so fully that I can 
almost see the bees before me, and then 
I can perhaps answer nearly as well as 
if I could look the bees over. That 
saves me time in answering, for I need 
not answer a lot of questions that I 
guess at, and he doesn’t care anything 
about having answered; and it also 
gives him a chance to have a fuller an- 
swer to the particular question he does 
want to know about. 


So, friends, when you send questions, 
give full particulars. They cannot well 
be too full, for I can leave out any part 
that has no bearing on the case, but I 
can’t supply the lacking points that do 
bear on the case. If your question is 
not properly understood, be sure to ask 
again C. C. MILLER. 


Feeding at the Hive-Entrance. 


Will you please answer through the 
BEE JOURNAL, how to feed bees at the 
entrance of the hive ? F. N. G. 

Guthrie, Okla. Ter. 


ANSWER.—There is little difficulty in 
feeding at the entrance of the hive at 
any time when bees are daily flying, but 
coming at this time of year I suppose 
the question is meant to apply to bees in 
winter quarters. The easiest answer is 
to say the thing can’t be done, and in 
general that’s the best answer. For at 
a time when bees are standing out in a 
zero atmosphere, they may as well starve 
to death as to be frozen to death by get- 
ting them out at the entrance. Even 
then, however, there may come warm 
days when they can fly, and a comb of 
honey can be laid at the entrance. But 
bees from other hives have as good a 
chance to get it, and even better, for if 
a colony needs feeding badly the bees 
will not be as brisk about flying as the 
bees of a strong colony well supplied. 
Feeding at night will prevent others 
robbing, but it will equally prevent the 
bees coming out that you are trying to 
feed, for it will almost surely become so 
cool at night that the bees cannot be in- 
duced to come out. 

You might have a little box attached 
to the entrance so that bees could get 
into it only from the inside; then if a 
warm day should come, the bees could 
take honey without the risk of robbing. 

There are feeders specially made for 
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entrance feeding, of which the Gray 
Simplicity Feeder is one, and there is a 
better one whose name I cannot recall. 

If you try this entrance feeding, you 
will do well to pound on the hive and 
stir the bees up thoroughly on the morn- 
ing of a day when bees commence flying. 
But you'll only do mischief if you try to 
stir them up when they can’t fly. 





—<—_ + 


What Ailed the Bees? 


I put 7 colonies into good winter quar- 
ters, examining all when packing them 
away, and they were in good condition. 
I packed them with straw at the back 
and sides, and with chaff cushions on 
top. leaving a bee-space between the 
brood-chamber and cushion. In three 
weeks I found one colony dead, with 
plenty of bees and a queen; also 35 
pounds of honey. One week ago to-day 
(Dec. 23rd) I found my best colony 
dead. It had a beautiful 5-banded 
queen that I introduced last spring, and 
a good supply of bees and 40 pounds of 
honey. I can see no cause for their 
dying in that way. 

I commenced with two colonies last 
spring, and obtained 140 pounds of 
comb honey in one-pound sections. 

Akron, Ind. S. R. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know, and anything 
I could say would only be a guess. If 
the two colonies were increased to seven, 
after giving 140 ponnds of honey, they 
may have been too late in building up 
and too weak for winter, but that may 
have nothing to do with the case. It is 
also possible that both were queenless, 
or had bad queens, even though you did 
give a fine queen toone of them. It 
seems a little strange to have them die 
so early as before Christmas, whatever 
the trouble may be, and I shall be glad 
if any one can help us out. 


> —-_>- 


Hiood’s Calendar for 1894 is out, 
and, like its predecessors, will be welcome 
in any home which it enters. A happier 
combination of calendar, of beauty and 
utility, of art and advertising, has seldom 
been produced. To be appreciated it must 
be seen, the beautiful head of a girl, just 
‘“‘Sweet Sixteen,’ being lithographed in 
many delicate colors, while the pad in plain 
figures is printed in harmonious and pleas- 
ing colors. Get a copy of your druggtst, or 
send 6 cents in stamps for one, and 10 cents 
for two copies, to C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., proprietors Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





These Folks Advertise.—The fol- 
lowing letter explains itself—read it, all ye 
who want customers, and desire to build up 
a good business: 


Epitor BEE JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir:;—The small advertisement we 
placed in your paper a few days ago, has 
brought us more replies than we had bar- 
gained for. At first we endeavored to re- 
ply to each by letter, as well as printed 
matter, answering in detail each question 
asked, but they are piling in so rapidly that 
we are compelled to ask all correspondents 
in the future to bear patiently with us for 
a few days, until their turn comes. We 
will promptly mail printed literature on 
receipt of the inquiry, and will, in addtion, 
reply by personal letters as soon as possible. 

Appreciating the manifest large circula- 
tion of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, we are, 

Yours respectfully, 
Jan. 5, 1894. T. J. Skaaas R. E. Co. 


The constant advertiser is the one who 
profits most by his investment. Why not 
order your advertisement in right away, if 
you want to get your share of the approach- 
ing season’s trade. We are here to help 
you; but you must first help yourself. 





Illinois Dairymen’s Meeting.— 
The 20th annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Dairymen’s Association will be held 
in Dixon, Ills., on Feb. 14, 15 and 16, 1894. 
Dixon is in one of the finest. dairy sections 
of the State. The invitation to go there is 
from the Rock River Farmers’ Club. Dixon 
entertained the association a few years ago 
in the best manner possible, and undoubt- 
edly willdosoagain. W.R. Hostetter, of 
Mt. Carroll, Ill., is the efficient Secretary of 
the association. 





Agricultural Advertising is the 
name of a new monthly just started by 
Mr. Frank B. White, The Rookery, Chicago, 
Ills., who is a very ,“‘ white”? man. The 
first issue is a splendid one. It should be in 
the hands of all publishers of farm papers, 
or those who advertise in them. Price, 
$1.00 a year. 





Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 80 cents; or clubbed 
with Bre JouRNAL one year, for $1.10. 
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No. 65.—J. F, Michael 


The subject of this sketch was born 
on Aug. 27, 1847, near the present site 
of Tecumseh, Darke county, Ohio. 

At the age of two years he moved with 
his parents to Randolph county, Ind., 














J. F. MICHAEL. 

which, at this time, was very thinly set- 
tled. His mother died when he was 
eight years old. His life from 8 to 14 
years was that in common with other 
boys of that age. 

When 14 years old, he engaged to 
Mr. Perry Fields, a very estimable gen- 
tleman, doing farm work in “ummer, 
and attending school in the winter. He 
worked the first season at $6.00, and 
the second at $8.00, per month. Mr. 





Fields taught him many lessons in 
morals as well as farming. At. the close 
of the second season he returned to 
Darke county, O., where his home has 
been ever since. 

In order to break the monotony of 
farm life, Mr. Michael joined the Fed- 
eral Army at the age of 16—‘‘ sweet 
sixteen ’—making the memorable “ trip” 
up the Shenandoah Valley, in 1864. 

The War closed, and no further ser- 
vice being needed from him, be returned 
home with a vivid impression upon his 
mind that ‘‘ there is no place like War.” 
He resumed farm work, this time farm- 
ing ‘‘on shares.” Mr. John Fogle, the 
landlord, gave him one share, while he 
(Fogle) took two. He spent the winter 
at school, and in the spring of 1867, 
with a mind made upto be a college 
boy, he entered the once famous Liber 
College, in Jay county, Ind., under the 
instruction of Prof. Tucker. Securing 
the necessary qualifications to teach, 12 
years were devoted to that occupation. 

In 1881 Mr. Michael commenced the 
mercantile business where he lives, and 
in connection with the store business he 
has made queen-rearing a special work, 
devoting much time and money in this 
line. Queen-rearing and keeping store 
make life spicy, he thinks, as but a few 
queens are looked after without some 
one wants a pound of coffee or 25 cents 
worth of sugar, and in a great hurry at 
that ! 

His present number of colonies is TO. 
He winters them on the summer stands, 
using boxes and protectors. 
leaves constitute the packing. 
sealed covers, and winter 
small. 

Mr. M. never attended a meeting of 
bee-keepers without feeling that he had 
been made better by associating with a 
class so kindly disposed. He seldom 
writes for the bee-papers, preferring to 
leave this work to others better qualified. 

Mr. Michael’s family consists of his 
wife and the following children: Leon- 
ard (19 years), Vida (16), Vernie (11), 
and Cynia (8). In religion he is a New 
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Light ; in politics, a Prohibitionist, hav- 
ing been placed upon his party’s ticket 
as candidate for Representative. 

We had the pleasure of meeting Bro. 
Michael just before the North American 
convention last fall. He is one of the 
substantial and practical men in apicul- 
ture, and one that should let his light 
shine more, whether it be an old light or 
‘‘ New Light.” In our business dealings 
with him we have ever found him 
prompt, pleasant, and always ready to 
do the right thing. 





CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 
RABABABABDAD 4 Lb Lb nb be hn ly 


Two Foul-Brood Propositions. 


On page 301, of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for Sept. 7, 1593, a request 
was published to send me specimens of 
foul brood for microscopical examina- 
tion; this request was made by Mrs. 
Jennie Atchley, whose desire it was to 
have the subject thoroughly investi- 
gated, trusting to me, entirely, the 
course to be pursued. 

This was the means of furnishing me 
with specimens of foul brood from sev- 
eral sources, from whichI have made 
more than one hundred cultures. For 
the benefit of bacteriologists, I will 
state that the culture media employed 
were potato, gelatine on plates and in 
tubes, and stab cultures in agar-agar. 


PRoposITION I.—That the queen does 
deposit eggs in cells containing the dark, 
coffee-colored dried mass, resulting from 
the drying of the viscid, ropy remains of 
foul brood, which, though tougher than 
the wax, yet easily dissolved in water, 
contains the germs of foul brood with 
sufficient vitality to produce the disease. 

Proposition II.—That honey is stored 
by the bees in these foul brood cells, and 
sometimes capped, thereby retaining the 





germs of foul brood as long as the comb 
lasts; that the honey in these cells is 
not detrimental to the vitality of either 
the spores or bacilli which are produc- 
tive of the disease, and thatin such cells 
the spores and bacilli are found sus- 
pended in the honey still retaining their 
vitality. 

I received from Hon. R. L. Taylor, of 
Lapeer, Mich., Sept. 11, 18983, the first 
specimen of foul brood, which contained 
brood five to six days old up to sealed 
brood. On careful examination, it was 
found that the youngest brood was dis- 
eased, andin a few cells there was the 
brown, dried mass of foul brood which 
attracted my attention, and cultures 
were made from these dried masses, and 
also from those found in theempty cells, 
and besides bacillus alvei, other micro- 
organisms were found, which I shall 
merely mention here. 

The next important specimen was re- 
ceived from D. D. Johnson, of Summit 
Mills, Pa.; this wasinteresting, as many 
cells contained the dried mass, the re- 
mains of the foul brood, though the cells 
were empty; besides, dead sealed and 
unsealed brood. This was received on 
Sept. 19, 1898. 

From C. P. McKinnon, of Bangor, 
Iowa, on Sept. 27, 18938, I received a 
very foul specimen which was found to 
contain thé same as the first. Cultures 
were made from eachof these specimens. 

No one up to this time had sent combs 
containing honey, which I hoped to re- 
ceive, so I wrote to Wm. McEvoy, of 
Woodburn, Ont., asking him to send me 
combs of foul brood with honey in the 
adjacent cells; and not receiving word 
from him in due time, I addressed him 
a second time, stating explicitly what J 
wanted. He sent me two combs, six by 
eight inches, containing brood of all 
ages, foul brood in all stages, and honey 
stored by the bees in the adjacent cells, 
some of which were capped or sealed. 
it was the foulest mess I ever saw, and 
the foulest smell I ever smelt. Of this 
specimen I sent to Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 
of Beeville, Tex., a piece four inches 
square, out of the worst, andin a few 
days received the following regarding its 
character: ‘‘It is sure enough fowl, 
and as dangerous as yellow fever.” => 

The work of dissecting these combs 
revealed the same facts as before in re- 
gard to the young brood in the foul cells; 
and further, in regard to the honey very 
few of the cells were sealed. In nearly 
all of the unsealed cells was found the 
hard, dark coffee-colored mass of de- 
cayed foul brood, containing the spores 
and bacilli of foul brood. To make sure 
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that I might not be deceived, I carefully 
examined the cells, every one, which 
were capped by the bees, andin nearly 
every instance was found the same hard 
mass of old foul brood; these were care- 
fully dissected out and examined, and 
found to contain both the spores and 
pacilli, from which cultures were made. 
With these I had less trouble in obtain- 
ing pureecultures, as [ had fewer other 
micro-organisms to contend with, which 
was as I had anticipated. My next move 
was to take the honey dipped out of 
these cells, without disturbing the cell- 
walls, and examine with the microscope, 
which revealed both spores and bacilli 
suspended, from which pure cultures 
were obtained. 

After communicating these facts to 
Mrs. Jennie Atchley and Mr. Wm. Mc- 
Evoy in detail, they urged me to make 
known at once the results of my investi- 
gations in this line. Not wishing to be 
in too great haste to rush into print, I 
carefully went over my work again, 
taking extreme precautions that no 
error might be made; I arrived at the 
same conclusions as before. 

In making these last cultures from 
honey, twelve were on potato, six on 
gelatine plates, both excluded from 
oxygen, and eight stab cultures in agar- 
agar, each giving satisfactory results. 

Iam now preparing the manuscript 
for the entire report of my investiga- 
tions, to be published in pamphlet form, 
in which these experiments are given 
more in detail, bringing to light many 
more important facts regarding the 
biology and histology of the bacillus of 
foul brood, and its pathological relations 
to the disease, which, when fully under- 
stood, will greatly simplify its eradica- 
tion. 

Appended to this report will be given 
areview and free examination of the 
theories held by the writers of the day, 
in which each one wil] be treated fairly 
and honorably, without bitter person- 
alities, but from a scientific stand-point, 
and should I differ from any one, I am 
willing to go over the ground with them 
and let future demonstrations prove the 
right. (Dr.) Wu. R. HowARp. 

Ft. Worth, Tex., Dec. 28, 1893. 





Extracting-Supers in Winter, Etc. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—In recent copies of 
the BrE JouRNAL I note several ques- 
tions. Inreply to them I would say: 
To the correspondent from Florida, that 
extracting-supers are safely wintered on 
the hive. I often tier them up two high, 








and leave them until needed in the 
spring. Bees will frequently move up- 
stairs, but the combs below are al! cared 
for. Italiansand hybrids will keep free 
of moth three sets of combs, provided 
the queen is strong and vigorous. I 
have never seen moths doing any injury 
where the bee-master was competent, 
andI have them gay and festive (the 
moth) and plentiful here. Thisold-fogy 
talk of moth killing out a colony is 
sheer nonsense —neglect or ignorance 
kills. 

If it is desired to keep up the number 
of colonies, re-queen all where the queen 
has begun to decline, as occasion re- 
quires, and as late: as your season will 
allow; when all is safe until the new 
season opens. 


DESTROYING BIRDS IN TEXAS, ETC. 


To the correspondent from Texas: 
Get a good shot-gun, and give the birds 
cold lead, and keep atit; thus improv- 
ing your marksmanship, and sweeten 
your temper, for what is more aggravat- 
ing than a string of 20 birds eating at 
least 5U bees twice a day? I often pop 
off two or more at a shot. I believe this 
is the only remedy. If, however, the 
birds are granivorous, try wheat or some 
small seed soaked in a solutionof strych- 
nine, and put about in small, shallow 
boxes—out of reach of chickens and 
small boys, of course. 


In your climate, give bees from 30 to 
50 pounds of stores—the more the bet- 
ter, to the extent of all they will use of 
it. How is this for atruism? No bees 
without honey; no honey without bees. 
Give a good queen 50 pounds of honey 
for stores, and note what you get for 
spring work. No winter protection is 
necessary, except to keep the water out. 


GETTING RID OF SKUNKS AND TOADS. 


About those skunks: The strychnine 
egg is the medicine, in fact it is a spe- 
cific. Have your eyes ‘‘out” for that 
fat, innocent-looking toad, that hops 
about your door-yard, or sleeps under 
some building all day long, but at night 
fills himself at the expense of your pet 
bees. My conscience allows me to crack 
them onthe head, every one. You will 
know of their presence at the apiary, as 
they leave a mass composed of masti- 
cated bees and bugs. 


GETTING BEE FROM BUILDINGS. 


I have never been so wicked as to rob 
a church, but I have taken bees from 
every conceivable position in buildings 
and trees. Perhaps I could give the 
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boys some points. I have on two occa- 
sions found two swarms so near that the 
comb of one intersected that of the 
other. Buta pretty sight was a swarm 
which had built four lines of comb, 4 
inches deep by 244 inches, and 10 feet 
long, including brood and the lower end 
of old comb. It was built between the 
studding of a cheese-factory. 
Bakersfield, Calif. W. 








Swarhing Without Having Built Cells, 


Query 906.—Bees often swarm without 
queen-cells after the apiarist has cut them 
out, but do they ever swarm without having 
built queen-cells previously ?—Bee-man. 


Perhaps not.—EUGENE SECOR. 

Yes, but very rarely.—P. H. ELwoop. 

Very, very rarely.—J. H. LARRABEE. 

I don’t know. Possibly not.—C. C. 
MILLER. 

Yes, but 
HEATER. 

Yes, sometimes, but not usually.— 
DADANT & SON. 

Very seldom, unless they are starving. 
--C. H. DIBBERN. 

I have never had any do it that I 
knew of.—Jas. A. STONE. 

Yes, I have known them to do so 
many times.—J. E. Ponp. 

Yes, I have known them to do so fre- 
quently.—JAmEs A. GREEN. 

I have seen several cases when they 
have done so.—H. D. Currine. 

It has never come under my observa- 
tion that they did.—S. I. FREEBORN. 

Yes, they do if they have much Italian 
blood in their veins.—R. L. Taytor. 

Sametimes bees will swarm without 
any cells being started. —E. FRANCE. 

Oh, my! yes; lots, and lots, and lots 
of times, Mr. Bee-man.—A. B. Mason. 

Not unless it is from starvation, or 
some abnormal cause.—J.M.HAMBAUGH. 


hardly ever.—Mrs. J. N. 


| 





Occasionally, when the swarming fever 
is on, but not often.—G. M. DooLITTLE. 


Yes; but such is abnormal, and in- 
variably has its cause.—W. M. BARNuM. 


I have had bees to swarm without 
having started queen-cells at all.—M. 
MAGIN. 

So faras I have observed, the queen- 
cells always precede normal swarming.— 
A. J. Cook. 

Italians do, sometimes, when there is 
a fine flow of honey, coming suddenly.— 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Bees may swarm without having built 
queen-cells previously. Itis not uncom- 
mon.—G. L. TINKER. 

I have never known a natural swarm 
to leave a hive until after queen-cells 
were sarted, at least.—EmERson T. AB- 
BOTT. 

Sometimes a colony will swarm when 
the queen-cells are justin the incipient 
stage—a condition not always observed 
by the ordinary bee-keeper.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 


Yes, it bas been reported that bees 
have swarmed naturally without any 
preparation, but I never saw such a 
case. Pauper swarms come out without 
any start toward cells, but I have always 
found cells startedinall natural swarms. 
—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


Yes, mine do sometimes. I have often 
noticed that a sudden honey-flow will, 
sometimes, ‘‘turn the heads” of a few 
colonies in a large apiary, and thus 
make them act abnormally—swarm with- 
out having previously started cells. 
There is no mistake about it.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


a ™ ~— 





The Parliament of Religions.— 
We take great pleasure in announcing to 
our readers the publication of a work 
interesting and valuable to all, ‘‘ The Par- 
liament of Religions’’ at the Columbian 
Exposition. It is now issued complete in 
one large octavo volume, and is a very 
careful compilation of all of the proceed- 
ings—at once a fascinating story and a 
book of universal value. A narrative of 
the grandest achievement in modern re- 
ligious history. The book contains origin 
of the Parliament of Religions; proceedings 
of every meeting of the Parliament; 
speeches delivered and papers read at eve 
session of the noted gathering; the beliefs 
of the various religious denominations; 
opinions of eminent divines in regard to 
the Parliament; influence of the Parlia- 
ment upon the religious thought of the 
woild. Published by F. T. Neely, Chicago. 
17 eae Price: Cloth, $2.50; Fal Sheep, 
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FROM “" THE STINGER.’ 


A A ek A in A li, A A A MN a le Mn te SD 


Dr. Miller was read an open Ietter in 
Gleanings of Dec. 1st. It is “fired’’ at the 
Jo-cund Doctor by no less a person than 
Emerson T. Abbott, the new President of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. What called forth this letter wasa 
‘straw’? that had the name of the city 
where the next meeting of the association 
is to be held spelled ‘‘ St. Jo,’”’ instead of St. 
Joseph. 


That’s right, Mr. Abbott, just *‘ go for”’ 
those people who abbreviate unnecessarily. 
Iam glad to see that you did this, for I, 
too, have been after the same kind of folk. 
I wonder if ‘‘The Kicker” will get after 
you for having the ‘‘nerve”’ to attack any 
one, especially so well-known a bee-man as 
Dr. Miller, for spelling a word in an out- 
landish manner. 

Mr. Abbott was a school teacher once 
upon a time, I believe, and for that reason 
I think he is just the man to take the Doc- 
tor in hand and teach him how to spell. Of 
all the writers for Gleanings, the Doctor is the 
worst speller of the lot. Just look at that 
‘“poem”’ he has on page 877 of that paper, 
and seeif Iam not right. Yes, Docktor 
Miliher, your spelling is aweigh off kuler. 
Jake Smith could do better, it seems to me. 


‘‘Poetry ’ has run riot in the issue of 
Gleanings I have already referred to. It is 
used to embellish the department devoted 
to home and Christian topics, the bee- 
columns and “Stray Straws.” ‘ Music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast ;’’ 
but such poetry as is sometimes used pro- 
miscuously through a paper, is more than 
my ‘savage breast’’ can stand. This is 
not said as any reflaction on what appears 
in the journal alluded to above; on the 
contrary, The Stinger has a high opinion of 
the literary and musical taste of Gleanings’ 
editors. 


I notice that Hasty does not like jokes. 
Can this be on account of the fact that so 
many persons have taken too much liberty 
with his speedy name. Go slow, Hasty, 
and don’t trouble about the punsters; they 
are a bad lot, any way; and as they are 
said to be not far removed from pick- 
pockets, you will find yourself the better off 
for having nothing to do with them. 


I shouldn’t wonder but Mr. Doolittle feels 
as does Mr. Hasty in this regard. Some 
one in a recent issue of Gleanings hints that 





the sage of Borodino should be called 
‘* Doomuch,”’ as he is able to accomplish so 
much. Asarose would smell as sweet if 
it were called by any other name, I do not 
suppose it would S any great difference 
to bee- pang: oer if Mr. Doolittle’s name 
should be changed. We would like him just 
the same. 


After having said such a disagreeable 
thing about punsters, I suppose I should not 
fall into the habit myself. But a chance 
bas just presented itself where I cannot re- 
sist the tempation. Gleanings has had some 
discussion between several of its corres-* 
pondents regarding the proper width of the 
spaces in perforated zinc. The question is 
about narrowed down toa hair’s breadth. 
I will not say that there is eny Root to the 
evil of such zines, but the subject has been 
ably ‘*‘Tinkered’’ in the early December 
Gleanings by two doctors—a Tinker and a 
Miller. Asa result of this ‘‘Tinkering”’ 
with the matter, we have about arrived at 
‘the exact right size’’ for the holes in ex- 
cluders to keep the queen from getting into 
the upper stories of a bee-hive. It is really 
pleasant to have doctors agree upon some 
things. 





' CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 
1894. * ing 


. 23, 24.—Nebraska State, at York, Nebr. 
L. D. Stilson, Sec., York, Nebr. 
Jan. 24, vere at Burlington, Vt. 
. Scott, Sec., Barre, Vt. 
Jan, 24, 25.—California, at Los Angeles, Calif. 
TE . Martin. Sec., Bloomington, Calif. 


Feb. 7, 8.—Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis. 
Dr. J. W. Vance, Cor. Sec., Madison, Wis. 


(as In order to have this table complete 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tus En1Tor. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Pres.—Emerson T. Abbott.....8t. Joseph, Mo. 
Vicre-PrREs.—O. L. Hershiser.... Buffalo, Y 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D . C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 
147 South Western Avenue. 


ES ES, 8 aa: 
Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. ‘Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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The Real Source of Formic Acid in Honey 


Translated for the ** American Bee Journal.’ 


BY FRANK BENTON. 
After I had shown in two articles in 
Nos. 5 and 6 of the Schweizerische 


Bienenzeitung for 185, that the formic 
acid of honey is derived neither from 
nectar nor from the poison gland, and 
also not from the air of the hive, the 
question arose: Whence does it come, 
then? There remained hardly anything 
else than to look for the source of this 
substance in the bee itself. I was con- 
siderably strengthened in this view by 
the excellent articles of Schoenfeld in 
Nos. 45 and 46 of Gerstung’s Allge- 
meine Deutsche Bienenzeitung for 181. 
Schoenfeld makes there an effort to lift 
this mysierious veil, and calls on chem- 
ists to enter the intrenchments which he 
has traced for the capture of this for- 
tress. J will cite from his article the 
most striking portions, which serve to 
limit the question, and which give the 
desired support to my explanations. He 
says regarding Muellerhoff’s view: 

‘* His supposition that the bees before 
sealing the cell deposit in it, by means 
of the sting, asmall drop of formic acid, 
certainly appears to be very natural, 
and to explain the question in a nut- 
shell, but it is doubtless incorrect.” The 
reasons then follow. For the proofs on 
my part I refer to my article cited above 
in No. 5 of our Swiss bee-journal for 
1893. Schoenfeld further says: 

‘*Whether now the formic-acid at- 
mosphere actually works so energeti- 
cally upon the honey that the acid forms 
a chemical union with the honey, is still 
completely unproved.” 

Thus Schoenfeld ascribes a _ prob- 
lematic share to the air of the hive as 
the source of the formic acid, whilst 
granting toit its full value as an antisep- 
tic. Schoenfeld says also: 

‘* Formic acid is a product of the de- 
composition of sugar, of rubber, of 








starch, etc., and besides being found in 
the venom-sacs of bees and ants, is also 
in many leaves of pines, in nettles and 
other plants, and in the animal organism 
in perspiration, in urine, and in blood in 
small quantities. Undoubtedly it is as 
certainly found in the blood of the bee 
in greater or less quantity, or at least in 
its elements,” says Schoenfeld further, 
‘*as that it acidifies the whole body of 
the ant. Otherwise, how would the 
poison-gland be able to store it up and 
collect it in the poison-sac, since, as is 
well-known, all secretory glands form 
their secretions from the blood of the 
animal organism, in that either as sim- 
ple filtering machines they only draw to 
themselves aud bring to the surface the 
secretions already formed in the blood, 
or are themselves really active in the 
preparation of the product, and only 
take from the blood the elements. which 
are necessary to the secretion? But,” 
continued Schoenfeld, ‘*by our declar- 
ing as physiologically certain that honey 
could receive its portion of acid during 
its preparation within the body of the 
bee, itis not in the least proven that 
such is in fact the case, nor in what 
manner the acid gets in the honey, 
which really only remains a short time 
in the sucking apparatus and honey-sac 
of the bee before it is stored up in the 
cells as the finished product. To bring 
forward these proofs is a matter for the 
chemist to undertake.” 

Thus far Schoenfeld goes. 

The chemist has heard the call and 
willobey. Then to the front with chem- 
istry! How should I proceed? The 
blood of the bee must furnish the start- 
ing-point. The acid must have its place 
of origin in the chyle-stomach, and by 
the latter be furnished to the blood-cir- 
culation. How could the blood be ob- 
tained? Dr. K. Fiedler, instructor in 
zoology, at the Zurich high schools, un- 
dertook this work with a skill only 
equalled by his patience. I got for him 
successfully several hundred bees, which 
were caught at the flight-hole, killed, 
and then, one by one, stuck fast head 
first in paraffine. By means of very 
finely drawn-out capillary tubes, which 
were introduced into carefully made 
openings in the forward part of the 
back of the abdomen, one could. some- 
times draw from the insects a trace of 
blood, which, in order to avoid any 
volatilization of formic acid was spurted 
into a slightly alkaline water-solution. 
Only wholly colorless blood secured 
without injury to the inner organs was 
saved. Finally the collected material 
was dissolved in a larger quantity of 
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water, slightly acidified in order to set 
the formic acid free, and in small re- 
torts subjected to distillation. ‘The pro- 
duct of this distillation when tested was 
acid, and with nitrate of silver gave the 
unmistakable reaction of formic acid. 

Thus the proof of the presence of 
formic acid in the blood of the bee was 
brought. Even if on account of the 
weak reaction indicating this (due to 
the extreme difficulty in obtaining ma- 
terial), doubts could arise as to ‘the 
original presence of formic acid in the 
blood,’ its much more plentiful appear- 
ance in the salivary glands of the head 
and thorax leaves no doubt that those 
glands—as well as the glands of the 
poison-sac—are able to produce formic 
acid from its elements in the blood, and 
furnish it ready for use. 


What is there further? The addi- 
tional question was as follows: ‘* Does 
the formic acid get from the blood into 
the salivary glands of the head and 
thorax, and from these into the honey ?” 
To answer this the secretion of these 
salivary glands must be examined. I 
proceeded with this as I didin the pro- 
duction of the bee-ferment, which 
method I described at the time. The 
heads and thoraces of a couple of hun- 
dred bees were cut off and crushed in a 
mortar containing water which was then 
filtered. This filtrate gave an acid re- 
action. It was then distilled, and the 
distillate, like that of the blood, was 
found to be acid, and far more strongly 
so than the latter. With nitrate of sil- 
ver it indicated unmistakably the pres- 
ence of formic acid. 

Thus formic acid exists also in the 
salivary glands. How does it get there? 
Schoenfeld has previously expressed his 
opinion of this. The blood, which 
streams through the whole body, reaches 
also the salivary glands, by means of 
which the formic acid and at the same 
time the ferment having inverting 
powers, is secreted. From there both 
of these substances are given off into 
the cavity of the mouth. This takes 
place through the common duct leading 
from the salivary glands of the head and 
thorax, which opens into the cavity of 
the mouth. Every swallow of nectar 
which is brought to the honey-stomach 
through the mouth cavity receives its 
addition of saliva, that is to say, anti- 
septic formic acid andinverting ferment 
—of course probably in minute and very 
highly diluted traces. 

- Formic acid is then proven to exist in 
the salivary glands also. How is it to 
be followed further, that is, into the 





cell? If. the contents of the honey- 


stomach are examined, they are found 
to be acid. But nectar is notso. The 
presence of formic acid in honey I have 
already proven. 

The last act in connection with the 
honey consists in its deposition in the 
cells. Here it remains until on tke 
average its proportion of water is 20 
per cent., whgreupon, furnished with 
the label, ‘tripe honey,” it is sealed 
over. The honey has now been changed 
to the miraculous balsam in which form 
we know it. 

Fitted out with nearly a dozen sub- 
stances it supplies* valuable material in 
the shape of plastic and respiratory 
elements. Its keeping quality has be- 
come, so to say, unlimited—its healing 
powers are endless. Last year, perfectly 
preserved honey from the fifteenth cen- 
tury was found in the buried cellar of a 
city hall in Dresden. 

If, finally, a glance at the preceding 
presentation of the subject be taken, 
the thought would naturally occur, of 
placing the source of the formic acid of 
honey where I found it—in the blood. 
The difficulties lay only in tracing the 
proof. These have been overcome—the 
fort has been stormed and, as I venture 
to believe, the. proof brought of the 
origin of the formic acid in the blood. 

Dr. ADOLF Vv. PLANTA. 


Notre.—The foregoing article we re- 
gard as an exceedingly valuable work. 
In the first place, through itis furnished 
the scientific proof, lacking up to this 
time, of the correctness of the views 
which Pastor Schoenfeld expressed in 
Nos. 11 and 12 of the last volume of 
our journal, concerning the poison-gland 
of the honey-bee, and which he only 
based on physiological grounds. Then 
the excellent investigations of von 
Planta also furnish at thesame time, in 
conjunction with Schoenfeld’s represen- 
tation of the subject, incontestable 
proofs that the great value which has 
ever been placed upon honey, especially 
by physicians, rests upon no exaggera- 
tion; that no artificial product can re- 
place honey; that its keeping qualities 
are unlimited, its healing properties 
endless. Our learned investigators have 
thus done much for us bee-keepers. Let 
us now do our part also, that is, let us 
build diligently on, since we now stand 
upon a firmly-established basis, so that 
the great worth of our product will con- 
stantly become plainer to the public, 
and thus its consumption increased more 
and more.—C. J. H. GRAVENHORST. 


—Cravenhorst’s Illustrierte Bienenzeitung. 
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A Few Notes Fro qd Lady Bec-Keeper. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY MRS. L. C. AXTELL. 





I am writing this before daylight this 
morning, as my husband got up very 


| 
| 


early and went for coal, tothe bark near | 


our out-apiary. There is arush for coal 
now (Dec. 5th), as the snow is a foot or 
more deep. He forgot to lean a board 
up in front of 
apiary when fixing them for winter; we 
think this very important, to keep them 
from clogging the entrances, and it has 
the appearance of being a warm day, 
and melting snow, and warming hives, 
so they need the board ; also to keep the 
entrance dark, so the bees will not be so 
apt to fly. Many bees are lost in cool 
and cold weather by flying out; not that 
they need to fly, but are attracted out 
by the bright rays of the sun shining 
into the hives. 

We got scarcely any surplus honey the 
past season, the least we have had for 
many years, yet we did not have to feed 
any, except a few weak colonies in the 
fall. I think if bees have to be fed at 
any time, fall feeding is preferable, be- 
cause it causes them to fill up with 
young bees for winter, but those young 
bees should be reared so early as to get 
a good flight before putting the colony 
into winter quarters; not so essential 
perhaps when wintered out-of-doors, as 
in this locality they generally have sey- 
eral flights through the winter. 


We had but two swarms the past sum- 
mer, and those we returned to their 
hives after removing some of their brood 
and destroying the queen-cells. We do 
not need to bother ourselves about pre- 
vention of swarming in this locality, as 
we would be pleased to see swarms once 
again. Wenever had excessive swarm- 
ing, except one year we failed to get the 
surplus chambers enlarged fast enough; 
we gave but small room at first, they 
filled that with a rush, seemingly all at 
once; since then we have given more 
room at the beginning of the honey 
harvest. 


SEPARATORS IN THE SURPLUS ARRANGE- 
MENT. 

We think this causes bees to swarm 
worse than when not used, as it cuts 
their honey receptacles up into small 
apartments. We find no use for them, 
because we can easily dispose of what 
few bulged combs we get, at home, and 
if the starters are put in straight, so the 
point or bottom of the starter points to 


the hives at the out- | 


the center of the section below, and the 
hive level, they will nearly always build 
straight comb, unless the honey is com- 
ing in very slowly, and then they will 
bulge them by building out one side, 
first lengthening the cells too far, but in 
that case, if the separators were in, they 
would put much of the honey in the 
brood-nest. 


BROOD-NEST CROWDED WITII HONEY. 


This isa sightl am gettinz to be de- 
lighted with. Iam not certain but the 
bees know better than their owners, 
when it is best to store as much of their 
honey as possible below, as the average 
bee-master seldom cares to feed even if 
he robs the thrifty little creatures of 
tons of honey. If we could feed back 
with as much pleasure as we take away, 
our bees would oftener be in a fit condi- 
tion to store honey. 


. 


I have noticed this in cellar-wintering 
—if anything causes a colony to be un- 
usually active, they winter poorly, and 
generally die in the spring. It seems to 
make the bees unhealthy—probably they 
eat too much. The more quiet the better 
in winter, both out-of-doors and in the 
cellar. 


RAMBLER’S CALIFORNIA PICTURES. 


From Mr. Rambler’s pictures, I con- 
clude California is a very rough country, 
even the towns are pictured to look like 
our backwoods towns—not up to the 
times—a place that is in need of mis- 
sionaries badly. I suggest to Mr. Mar- 
tin that he cease rambling and turn 
missionary. The impression I get from 
reading his laughable sketches is, that 
people Jeave their refinementin the East 
when they go West, and live at home a 
good while and make money—something 
like we feel when we go to our out-api- 
aries—we just live as we can for the 
day. 

My old uncle and aunt, who were 
traveling in California, remarked that 
they did not like the looks of the coun- 
try—too brown, barren and rough, ex- 
cept in localities where irrigated, and 
then it was beautiful. 

Roseville, Ills. 





——$$—> -¢ 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the BEE JouRNAL— 
both together for one year for only $1.65. 
The first-named journal is the grandest 
monthly for the home that is published in 
the world to-day. New or old subscribers 
to either journal can take advantage of the 
lew rate of $1.65 for the two papers. This 
ofler expires on Feb. 1, 1894. Send all or- 
ders to the office ofthe BEE JouRNAL. 
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the House-Apiary and Small Hives. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY B. TAYLOR. 


The building here shown is 8x16 feet 
in size, and 8 feet inside in the clear. 
The walls are of %-inch pine, 12 inches 
wide, with the cracks neatly battoned as 
shown. The hives rest on shelves prop- 
erly placed in the inside. The door is in 
the west end, hidden from view. The 
only window is in the east end, as seen 
in the illustration. The hinged open 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


17th) contains 38 colonies, 16 on each 
of the sides, and 3 in each gable, with 
entrances for 7 more at the top on the 
north side. These are intended for tem- 
porary use only. 


The hives used are made especially for 
house use, but are equally good for out- 
door use. They are 16 inches square 
outside, and 7 inches deep, and hold 10 
frames 6x13%% inches, inside measure. 
The 10 frames contain 800 inches of 
comb space. Two hives are used fora 
brood-nest when needed. Any side of 
these hives may be used for the front. 


The House-Apiary of Mr. B. Taylor, of Forestville, Minn. 


part is of wire-cloth, and is opened from 
the inside. Two bee-escapes are visible 
over the window to let the bees out 
when the window is closed. A sliding 
sash with glass makes all tight when 
needed. The general plan is clearly 
seen in the engraving, and needs no des- 
cription. 

The plan of the entrances is easily un- 
derstood by the picture. They are made 
to receive the swarm-catcher, several of 
which are seen in the view. The photo 
was taken when the yard was equipped 
as in swarming time, when the catchers 
are scattered over the yard, ready for 
instant use. 

On the right the entrance to the winter- 
ing cellar isseen. The house now (Sept. 





They are as cheap and simple as it is 
possible to make a good frame hive for 
extracted as well as comb honey. I be- 
lieve them to be near perfection. 

The second colony on the left hand at 
the bottom, with the smoker near it, 
took the first prize this year for the 
greatest yield of comb honey—250 
pounds. All the bees for this great 
yield were reared in one section of these 
small hives. I had about one-half of the 
colonies in the house-apiary in two hive 
sections up to swarming time. The re- 
sult in white section honey was in favor 
of the single hives. The colonies that 
had double hives filled the top hive solid 
full of honey, and seemed to have reared 
no brood there, and they stored far less 
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honey in the supers previous to swarm- 
ing than the colonies in single hives. 

Doolittle said long ago that 800 inches 
of comb space gave room enough for 
any queen, and my experience confirms 
his judgment. The colonies with two 
sections gave no larger swarms than 
those with one. I do not recommend 
small hives to those that give but little 
attention to their bees, but for the scien- 
tific apiarist, to get the most white comb 
honey, they are indispensable. 

I must say something more about the 
colony that produced the 250 pounds 
of honey. There has been a great deal 
said in the bee-papers about the impor- 
tance of always removing inferior 
queens, and filling their places with 
good ones. My experience had led me 
to suspect that the bees could attend to 
this about as well as us big, smart fel- 
lows. However, 1 last fall resolved to 
give this fine point more attention in 
the future, soI went to such hives as 
my judgment had determined had poor 
queens, and wrote on them plainly— 
‘*Poor queen. Re-queen this,” intend- 
ing to attend to it in thespring. I placed 
the colonies on the summer stands in the 
house, and upon examining them I 
found the one that afterward made the 
big yield was marked for re-queening, 
and this was the reason the hive was not 
given an extra section. It increased 
the task of finding and destroying the 
bad queen, but other work pressed, and 
the job was neglected. If I had got my 
intentions carried out, I should have 
killed one of the best queens that it was 
ever my fortune to possess, as she kept 
the hive boiling over with bees during 
the entire season. 

Forestville, Minn. 

7/7 + —a—_—————- 


More About Orange County, Caiforme, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. E. GULLUP. 

There are so many asking about Cali- 
fornia, that I shall have to answer some 
of their questions through the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, by the editor’s permis- 
sion. 

There is this about California: The 
longer a person stays here, the better he 
likes it, and that is almost universally 
the case. Some get homesick, and go 
back East, but six months or a year of 
Eastern weather cures them completely, 
and if they can get back to California 

hey stay. I have been here almost 15 
years, and could not be hired to go East 








. 

to live. I lived in this State five years 
before concluding to stayin any place 
permanently, but finally chose this 
part in preference to any other, on ac- 
count of locality and advantages of pro- 
ducing a greater variety of productions 
than any other part of the State, and its 
mild, salubrious and healthy climate, 
and advantage of water transportation, 
as well asrailroad. I enclose a clipping 
from the official organ for the World’s 
Fair, showing thatI was not deceived in 
my selection. 

The country is but a small proportion 
developed, as there are so many large 
ranches owned by stock-raisers; but as 
the land becomes too valuable for herd- 
ing stock, it is being cut up in small lots 
of 10, 20 and 40 acres, and sold on 
reasonable terms to actual settlers. And 
here I will remark that the actual set- 
tler—the man thatis not afraid to put 
his shoulder to the wheel and help de- 
velop and improve the country—is what 
is wanted, and the growth of the coun- 
try is astonishing even to old settlers. 

Eastern people can form no idea, for 
they have never seen anything to at all 
compare with the marvelous growth of 
trees, vines, etc. ; 

It is often said by newcomers that this 
is no country for a poor man, when it is 
actually the finest country for the poor 
man that is able and willing to work, on 
the face of the globe. For he has no 
winter to provide against, and it costs 
him almost nothing to clothe himself 
and family until he can clothe himself 
to suit, and be can work almost every 
dayinthe year. Right here I wish to 
correct an Easterner’s error. He thinks 
thatour rainy season is dripping con- 
stantly, when it is, if anything, the 
most pleasant part of the year. To-day 
(Dec. Tth) it is clear, warm, balmy and 
delightful. We have already had two 
inches of rain, so the whole country is 
covered with a mantle of green. Ripe 
oranges, lemons and Japanese plums in 
blossom, and will ripenin April. Aus- 
tralian peaches ripen in February, and 
strawberries nearly the entire year. 

About firewood—one ean raise it in an 
astonishingly short period. Thereisa 
coal mine 12 miles from Santa Ana, 
with coal at the mines $5.00 per ton. 
All the fire I use is for cooking purposes 
inthe morning. At noon and night I 


light the gasoline stove so as not to heat 
up the house. 

September and April are usually the 
hottest months in the year, for then we 
are not sure of the cool breeze from the 
ocean al! the time as we are in summer. 
The country is overran with people that 
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want to get a living without work— 
lawyers, doctors, clerks, etc., still there 
is plenty of room at the top of the ladder. 

Potatoes, tomatoes, melons, castor 
beans, etc., become weeds here when 
once planted in this wonderful soi] and 
climate. 

Now I must tell youa story: Three 
years ago I wet an old gentleman on the 
cars. Hesaid: ‘*A few years ago one 
of my sons, which I brought up a good, 
truthful boy, strayed away from Maine 
to California, and he wrote back such 
abominable lies about the country and 
its products, that I sent out another son 
to see why the first one had become such 
an abominable liar, and, behold, the sec- 
ond one wrote back bigger lies, if pos- 
sible, than the first; so I came out to 
try and reform the boys. I have been 
here one year, and now I am on my way 
back to Maine to dispose of my property, 
and move into God’s country to spend 
my days, and Iam not going to tell the 
people back there whatI have seen here, 
and what a paradise this is in compari- 
son to Maine, for Ido not want to be 
called a liar to my face.” 

Even I myself did uot dare to write to 
my son the particulars, so I asked him 
if he would come outand pay me a visit, 
providing I forwarded him the money 
and paid all his expenses both ways, and 
he came, and I showed him the country 
for three weeks. I then said: ‘* You 
have seen and heard enough. Do you 
now think that you can go back East 
and live contented ?” His reply was, 
‘No, father, I know that I never can.” 
He and his family have just got back to 
God’s country after spending three 
months at the World’s Fair and in Wis- 
consin and Iowa, with friends and rela- 
tives. 

Ihave been writing to a cousin up 
North, to induce her to leave that coun- 
try. She is in Saskatchawan, North 
West Territory. She saysit is almost 
impossible for them to believe my stories, 
but they are coming to see in the spring. 
So, now, friends, do’ not ask me any 
more questions; but take my advice— 
come and see for yourselves. 


There is no possible chance for a 
lightning-rod peddler here, nor for an 
agent to insure against tornadoes or 
blizzards. 

As to earthquakes, some one that has 
been in the country a long time will have 
to tell you that there was an earthquake 
last night, or you perhaps will not know 
anything about it. Still, I have felt 
quite a perceptible jar once in 15 years. 

Some find fault because we do not 








have more manufacturing eSstablish- 
ments, but I was a pioneer in Wisconsin, 
and also in Iowa, and as nearly as I can 
recollect we did not find such establish- 
ments in those States, when the first 
settlers wentin. The United States is 
the greatest country on earth when 
everything is considered, and California 
will rank as the greatest State in the 
United States—so think all Califor- 
nians. The developments in the next 
ten years must be marvelous. 
Sant Ana, Calif. 


[The ‘‘clipping” referred to by Dr. 
Gallup is as follows :—Ep. | 


ORANGE COUNTY AT CHICAGO. 


Orange county, the smallest of the South- 
ern California counties, having an area of 
661 square miles, and a population of about 
20,000, has a greater variety of products 
than any other county in the State. Its 
display of deciduous and citrus fruits at the 
World’s Fair, brought it prominently be- 
fore the public as a fruit-producer. Its ex- 
hibits of fruits in glass is the largest of the 
six southern counties, while its exhibit of 
vegetable products discloses the fact that it 
is one of the leading counties in the State 
in raising marketable vegetables and lux- 
uriant grains. 


Its large beets, squashes, celery, cucum- 
bers, corn. oats, etc., have attracted univer- 
sal attention, and its peat soil in the ex- 
hibit has been the subject of universal 
comment during the Exposition. Its ex- 
hibit of nuts, notably its English walnut 
display, disclosed that Orange county is a 
great nut-producer, and the home of the 
English walnut. Besides having such an 
excellent display in the California building, 
this county makes exhibits in several other 
departments at the Fair. 

In the horticultural, agricultural and 
mining buildings she co-operates with 
other portions of the State in showing the 
diversity of her productions. 
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Various Bee-Matters and Experiences. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY MESSRS. TODD & ARNOLD. 


October 10th found our bees all packed 
in double-walled hives, on the summer 
stands, in as good condition as we ever 
had them in the last 17 years. 


Our honey crop is all sold. We com- 
menced to ship honey to Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Kansas shortly after we be- 
gan extracting. We got about half a 
crop of white honey the past season. 
The prospect for whiteclover is not very 
good for next year, as the fall was so 
dry. We are close to lots of linden, and 
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hope for a fine bloom and good weather 
with it the coming season. 


QUEENS NOT INJURED IN MAILING. 


We were surprised at Rev. W. P. 
Faylor’s experience in receiving queens 
by mail. His experience has been just 
the opposite to ours. We have received 
bees by full comb colonies, also by ex- 
press in imported cages, and ten times 
as many by mail as by express. ‘Those 
sent by mail have proved just as good as 
could be desired, and have done good 
laying into the fourth season. We run 
our apiaries for extracted honey on the 
Dadant system, having from six to nine 
Quinby frames in each hive during the 
breeding season. It does not take us 
long to find out how prolific a queen is. 


THE YELLOW BEES PREFERRED. 


In regard to the color of bees, the 
yellow bees have always given us the 
best satisfaction, both for honey and 
gentleness in handling. What we mean 
by ‘‘ yellow bees,” is any of the yellow 
races—Italian, Syrian or Holy Land. 

When the Cyprian bee first began to 
be talked up in the bee-papers, we paid 
$10 for an imported queen. She was a 
No. 1 layer, and her progeny fine honey- 
gatherers. We reared a number of 
qneens from her, but on account of their 
cross disposition, we could not do much 
with them, only in the middle ef the 
day, when the sun shone hot and bright. 

We have had a few black colonies, but 
did not keep them long, thatcould equal 
any Cyprian colony, we think, that was 
ever on the American shores. 

Friend York, it is our desire to adda 
word in memory of Mr. D. A. Pike, 
whose biography was given recently. We 
bought the first queen of him the season 
of 1878, and bought his queens almost 
every season up to his death Every 
queen was always sent by mail, and 
gave good satisfaction. As for us, we 
can say, he surely was an honest man. 

Kalona, Iowa. 


———______>--- aa 


Mailing Queen-Bees Long Distances, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. A. PRYAL. 


(Continued from page 49.) 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
bees crossing our great, hot deserts re- 
quire water; we all know that bees are 
very fond of water, especially during 
the heated time of the year. As we 
cannot put much iaoisture in the candy 





without making it too soft, the thing to 
do, then, is to try and devise some way 
of giving them sufficient water during 
the trip. This question of giving bees 
water while in course of shipment, is no 
new thing. It has been spoken of many 
times ; the trouble is, it has been consid- 
ered too expensive by the leading breed- 
ers; besides, they have become so 
wedded to the candy idea, that they are 
reluctant to try anything that seems to 
branch off from such a _ well-trodden 
path. 

I have never yet received a queen 
dead, that was shipped in a cage that 
had a reservoir for water. No matter 
how hard the candy may have become 
through heat or otherwise, the bees 
would manage to eat all they required 
of it, if they had water handy. Queens 
that were confined in a cage that con- 
tained a supply of water seemed to be 
healthier when reaching their destina- 
tion than those that had none. I have 
noticed that queens that come in cages 
with soft candy are healthier than 
those queens that are provisioned with 
a hard candy. 

The past year I received a queen from 
Texas that came in a cage provisioned 
with honey, after the manner used be- 
fore the ‘‘Good” candy came into vogue. 
The plan worked pretty well, but, still, 
I do n@ consider it satisfactory. One 
queen I received from a Texan breeder 
came with all her attendants dead. 
She herself was in a weak condition 
when she reached me. I had to intro- 
duce her by placing several just-hatched 
bees in the introducing cage with her. 
This queen is now one of the most pro- 
lific queens I have. 

In an issue of Gleanings last summer 
I noticed that the editor recommends 
much care in making the candy; that 
much elbow-grease must be expended in 
order to get the candy to the right con- 
sistency. He thinks that women are 
not strong enough for this sort of work. 
I am afraid that the young women that 
he had tried to do this work were not of 
the muscular kind we have here in this 
State, or like those that are found in 
Texas. I learn that one of the most 
successful breeders in that State, or for 
that matter, in the whole country, uses 
woman-power exclusively to knead the 
sugar-honey dough that is sent out with 
all her queens, and that she has about 
as good luck in sending queens as any 
breeder in the country. 

I do not think the manner of mixing 
the so-called candy, or the power used 
to knead it, makes any material differ- 
ence. If the candy is put in a cage that 
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soaks up all the moisture from the 
candy, or the cage is shipped through a 
part of the country where the Sun is 
doing his best to burn everything up, 
and the air is as hot and dry asif it 
came out of an oven, then, I say, such 
candy will be as hard and dry as the 
very rocks of the desert through which 
the unfortunate queen is obliged to pass. 
To make all candy of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to the queen and bees, the 
compartment, as I have already said, 
should be waxed so that the honey will 
not be absorbed by the wood. 

One thing I would do if I were mak- 
ing a business of shipping bees to this 
part of the country from the East or 
South during the summer and a part of 
the spring, would be to have my ship- 
ping-cages contain a small phial so 
corked that the bees could sip out as 
much water as they required. Such 
cages could be constructed for very little 
more than they now cost. I think if 
they were made in the right way, that 
they need not weigh over an ounce when 
provisioned and ready to ship with the 
queen and bees. When so constructed, 
such a cage would not require so much 
candy, which would make it lighter; 
then some of the wood could be bored 
away to make room for the phial. I re- 
member that a cage something like the 
one I have in mind, was made and used 
some ten years ago tosome extent by 
Eastern breeders. Instead of the water 
receptacle being made of glass, it was 
made of tin. That these cages did not 
come into general use for shipping pur- 
poses I attribute to the fact that they 
were made too shallow. 

I think if our queen-breeders will not 
construct their shipping-cages with 
water reservoirs in them, or if they can- 
not make a ‘‘candy” that will remain 
perfectly soft for six or ten days with- 
out either becoming too soft or too hard, 
so that a small cage need not weigh over 
one ounce when ready to drop into the 
post-office, then they should demand in 
their advertisement that when queens 
are to be sent to distant places (say 
2,000 miles or across the continent to 
points on the Pacific coast), the pur- 
chaser should add enough more to the 
listed price to pay for the cost of extra- 
sized shipping cases and provisions. I 
think that 10 cents would be a fair 
price to add for this extra cost. This 
would allow the shipper to use an export 
cage, or one of those reservoir cages 
containing water. A little more liberal- 
ity on the part of both purchaser and 
breeder would be the means of saving 
the life of many a queen-bee; it would 





also be the cause of saving the breeder 
replacing a good many queens that die 
when being shipped to a distant point, 
and the purchaser would be saved a 
good deal of annoyance, as he would not 
have to wait, as I have had to do on 
more than one occasion, before getting 
a live queen. I have always felt sorry 
for a breeder whose queens die en route 
to the purchaser ; it makes me feel that 
I would like to share the loss with him 
when such queen was sent to me. 

It was my intention to give the names 
of the several persons in the East and 
in the South, that I carried on my ex- 
periments with, but the present nature 
of this article will, I think, make that 
entirely unnecessary ; besides, as some 
of these persons were queen-breeders, 
some of my readers might think that I 
was endeavoring to give them a free 
advertisement. 

In leaving this subject, I would again 
impress upon the breeder who is about 
to ship a queen to this part of Califor- 
nia, or for that matter, to any part of 
this State, to be sure that the candy he 
intends to provision his cage with, will 
remain in a nice, soft condition during 
the entire trip, and that the ventilation 
be ample during the summer and limited 
during the spring, as during the latter 
time the bees may have to pass through 
a@ mountainous country much colder 
than the region where they were reared. 
Do not think that because your queen is 
going to California she is going to get 
into Paradise the moment she leaves 
your hands. There may be a very 
severe purgatorial period before her, 
and, perhaps, this probationary spell 
might beso severe upon her that she 
might be obliged to go to a worse place 
than to California. 

North Temescal, Calif. 


———a bP - ae 


**A Modern Bee-Farm and Its 
Economic Management,”’ is the title of a 
splendid book on practical bee-culture, by 
Mr. 8. Simmins, of England. It is 53x84 
inches in size, and contains 270 pages, 
nicely illustrated, and bound in cloth. It 
shows ‘‘ how bees may be cultivated asa 
means of livelihood; as a health-giving 
pursuit; and asa source of recreation to 
the busy man.” It also illustrates how 
profits may be ‘‘made certain by growing 
crops yielding the most honey, having also 
other uses; and by judgment in breeding a 
good working strain of bees.”’ Price, post- 
paid, from this office, $1.00; or clubbed with 
the Bez JourNAL for one year, for $1.60. 
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The Eastern lowa Convention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRANK COVERDALE. 


The Eastern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention was called to order at 2 p.m. on 
Dec. 13, 1898, with Vice-President 
F. M. Merritt in the chair. The meet- 
ing was of unusual interest, and from 
beginping to end, rapid discussions were 
the order of the day. 


THE WIDTH OF SECTIONS. 


‘* What width of sections shall we use 
for dollars-and-cents results ?” 

Mr. Hines—I prefer 1 %-inch sections, 
because they are nearer Nature’s way. 

Mr. Bryan—I would have 1%, rather 
than wider. 

Mr. Merritt—We only get money for 
each pound, when we ship to the com- 
mission men; this being the case, where 
would we gain by using narrower sec- 
tions ? 

Frank Coverdale—I think that nar- 
rower sections will be finished up nicer 
by the bees, and while being built they 
are capped sooner because the honey 
ripens quicker. Then, again, many 
grocery- men will give 16 cents per 
pound, and sell them over the counter 
at 16 cents a piece, and make a good 
profit. 

Mr. Merritt—There is certainly one 
good point, that thin combs in these 
narrow sections will be. ripened much 
quicker. 


EIGHT OR TEN FRAME HIVES—WHICH ? 
The convention was divided on this 


subject. However, rather more pre- 
ferred only 8 frames. 


SELF-HIVING ARRANGEMENTS. 


‘**Can a self-hiver be invented that 
would be a success ?” 

Mr. Head—Mr. Dibbern, of Lllinois, 
claims to have a hiver that is a success. 


Mr. Hines—It seems that the experi- 
ment stations have condemned them, 





and that none have been invented that 
are a success. 

Mr. Merritt—I don’t think thatI want 
any of the present self-hivers. 

Mr. Hines—I would not discourage in- 
vention, for who knows what may yet 
be accomplished ? 

Frank Coverdale—If 4swarms are on 
the wing at once, and one queen gets 
through the perforations, and the api- 
arist away, all 4 swarms will perhaps fly 
away. 

Mr. Merritt—I would advise clipping 
the queens’ wings, and this is my prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Bryan—Do you lose many queens 
by clipping ? 

Mr. Merritt—I have lost none that I 
could trace to that practice. 


THE USE OF QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 


‘*Shall we use queen-excluders over 
the brood-nest ?” 

Mr. Kimble—Brood-frames should not 
be used for extracting when a fancy 
article is wanted. 

Mr. Bryan—We have notexcluded the 
queen from the upper chamber, and I 
can’t see any difference in the color of 
the honey. 

Frank Coverdale—Zine honey-boards 
seem to suffer since the onward march 
of wide and deep top-bars, although I 
think it very agreeable to find no brood 
in the extracting chamber. 

Mr. Kimble—I think the zine excluder 


| a hindrance to the bees. 





Mr. Merritt—I find no use for them. 


Frank Coverdale — When my new 
swarms are hived, they are hived on 
starters below, and the wood-zinc honey- 
board placed on top of the new hive, and 
full sheets of comb foundation are used 
in the sections with all the unfinished 
sections from the old hive on top of the 
queen-excluder. Allis done at the time 
of hiving, and great forces of workers 
rush for the unfinished sections, and the 
combs that are built below are occupied 
by the queen as fast as built. Is not 
this a desirable state of affairs ? 


Mr. Head—I put my sections on at the 
time of hiving, and use no excluder. I 
have very little bother with queens 
going above. 


FLOWERS AND NECTAR. 


‘* Would there be more profit for bee- 
keepers at large, if the flowers would 
yield more nectar ?” 

Mr. Hines—In 1886, when we had 


such a flow of nectar, nice section honey 


went begging at 8 cents a pound at 
Anamosa. 
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Mr. Merritt—We haven’t bees enough 
to gather what nectar there is. Supply 
and demand rules this, the same as in 
other products of the soil. 

Frank Coverdale—He that ‘‘doeth all 
things well,” has attended to this mat- 
ter, and our part is to keep plenty of 
bees and manage them wisely. I think 
the bloom yields about right. 

Mr. Bryan—Sugar is a staple article 
—honey will not be. 


SHALL WE PAINT THE HIVES ? 


Mr. Hines—I believe that they should 
not be painted. Unpainted hives throw 
off the moisture through the pores of 
the wood. 

Mr. Kimble—Hives should be painted 
to keep the joints close, and covers from 
warping. 

Mr. Hines—Won’t the wax attend to 
that all right? 

Mr. Kimble — Open joints increase 
chances of moth and robber-bees. Alli 
hives should be painted white—a non- 
heat condensing color. If a hive is to 
be porous tocarry off moisture, raise 
the cover or raise the hive up from the 
bottom-board. 

Mr. Hines—That is a different kind of 
ventilation. 

Frank Coverdale—Bees winter best in 
hives that are not painted. 

Mr. Merritt—I agree with the ma- 
jority, that for wintering, the hives 
should not be painted. However, like 
to see nice hives. 


COMB HONEY AND SWARMING. 


‘*Can we secure more surplus comb 
honey by allowing one prime swarm ?” 

Mr. Hines—Al! the time that it takes 
to build a new setof brood-combs is lost, 
and I would rather keep them at work 
in the sections. 

Mr. Benton—I would rather my bees 
wouldn’t swarm, for in so doing the 
comb honey crop is decreased, in my 
location. 

Mr. Kimble—I want one swarm from 
each colony, because then I will have 
two colonies for the latter part of the 
clover crop, and two colonies to gather 
the fall crop, and the two will gather 
more than the one. 

Frank Coverdale —I can’t prevent 
swarming, and soI have to do the best 
Ican with swarms. My method is to 
run all the working force into the new 
swarm for 14 days after hiving, then 
double the increase for the fall crop, 
and much nice comb honey will likely 
be the result. 

Mr. Merritt—New swarms build much 
nicer combs. 





SECOND DAY. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: 

President—F. M. Merritt, of Andrew. 

Vice-Presidents—D. Benton, of El- 
wood, and T. Hines, of Anamosa. 

Secretary—Frank Coverdale, of Wel- 
ton. 

Treasurer—Wm. Kimble, of DeWitt. 

Anamosa was chosen as the place for 
holding the next meeting. 


WINTERING BEES. 


Mr. Bryan lays ‘a good, full frame of 
honey on top of the frames, then packs 
well on top. He loses about one-fourth 
of his bees. 

Mr. Kimble—I have changed my mind 
somewhat of late years, and think best 
to keep it cool in early winter especially, 
even below zero won't hurtif it is dry. 
Warm up towards spring. 

Frank Coverdale—A dry cellar is good 
for bees in winter, even if the tempera- 
ture does run low, but it is better to 
keep it at 42°; and to make them winter 
still better, build a fire every two weeks 
—a quick fire—that will make summer 
for a little while—S8O°—and you will see 
all dead bees rolled out, and all made 
dry as summer, much the same as when 
put in. Eight yearsof this treatment 
has saved my bees. 

Mr. Benton—I like artificial heat in 
my cellar. I never lost any bees when a 
fire was built each week. 

Mr. Hines—My bees wintered quite 
well in the cellar at 38°, but I think it 
too low. 

Mr. Petch builds a fire in his cellar, 
and the bees near the top of the cellar 
winter rather the best, but all winter 
well. 

Mr. Benton—Forty colonies of my bees 
were wintered outside in chaff last win- 
ter, allin long boxes, each holding 12 
hives. The covers were left sealed 
tight, and six inches of chaff packed 
snugly all around them, and the en- 
trance to the south. Notasingle colony 
suffered in the least, and all came out 
very strong. 

Frank Coverdale—Aren’t these discus- 
sions tending toward keeping bees both 
dry and warm for the best results ? 

Mr. Merritt—Never did I see bees 
winter better than did twoof my colo- 
nies upstairs by the stove-pipe, where a 
buzzing was kept up all winter. A 
screen box was set in front for them to 
play in. 

Frank Coverdale—I put three colonies 
close to the stove-pipe upstairs, where 
they buzzed all winter on account of 
heat at times; but they wintered per- 
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fectly. 
of each. 

A committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions—Messrs. “Benton, Hines and 
Bryan, after which the programme was 
again taken up. 


ARRANGEMENT OF HIVES. 


‘*Which way should hives face, how 
high from the ground should they be 
placed, and how many in a group ?” 

Mr. Hines—I find itis well to have 
hives well up from the ground. This 
makes it easy for my back, and weeds 
can be cut handier around them. 

Mr. Benton—I think that when 
ing up, onecan do better with a 
within 4 inches of the ground. 

Mr. Coverdale—I practice clipping the 
queens’ wings, and must have the hives 
close to the ground; and during the 
clover harvest, with five section crates 
on top, that’s high enough. 

Mr. Hines—F acing hives when carried 
from the cellar is of vital importance. I 
would like to have them in groups of 
four, but when I so treated the bees in 
those facing south, they spring dwindled 
very badly. 

Mr. Merritt—I like mine to 
south. 

Mr. Coverdale—Much depends when 
they are taken from the cellar. If early, 
south facing will work more harm. It 
is the chilly breezes that chill them after 
the sun has tempted them out. I much 
prefer north facing of hives. 

Among the things on exhibition was a 
bee-hive made from plaster of Paris. 
Mr. Bryan, the exhibitor, claimed that 
bees did well in them, and that 50 cents 
was the cost of molding one. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
unanimously : 

Resolwed, 'That the Eastern Iowa Bee- 
Keepers’ Association tender our thanks 
to the Mayor and people of Delmar for 
the use of their city hall, and for all 
favors received during the meeting. 

Resolved, That we also tender our 
most heartfelt thanks to Mr. Frank 
Coverdale, our Secretary, for reporting 
our past meetings so faithfully, and for 
all the many favors he has rendered 
during the various terms that he has 
been Secretary of the association. 

Resolved, That we thank those who 
displayed supplies and fixtures for the 
benefit and instruction of all 
present at this meeting. 

W. E. Bryan, 
Tuomas O. HINEs, - Com. 
DILLMAN Benron, ) 

The convention then adjourned. 
FRANK COVERDALE, Sec. 
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Turpentine for Bee-Stings. 


For bee-stings, extract the sting and 
apply one drop of spirits of turpentine, and 
no swelling and no pain will be felt in one 
minute. Mark TOVELL. 

Guelph, Ont. 


+ er + — 


Large Crop of Honey Expected. 


We have had glorious rains, which 
prophesy a larger crop of honey than last 
year in this section of Southern California. 

. SONTAG. 

Cucamonga, Calif., Dec. 28, 1893. 
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Bees and Berries. 


We are having fine weather for bees to 
winter. Mine are on the summer stands in 
chaff hives. They had a nice flight on 
Christmas. [ am new in the business, with 
9 colonies, spring count. I increased them 
to 17, and took off 502 pounds of surplus 
comb honey, which I sold for 15 cents per 
pound, by the aid of the AMERICAN Bx 
JOURNAL. I want to increase them to 100 
colonies. My wife says I have got the bee- 
fever. I hope so. I have four acres of 
berries, and peddle berries and honey. The 
bees help the berries, and berries help the 
bees. H. L. Goopricu. 

Stockbridge, N. Y. 





Glucose With a Little Honey in It. 


If the editor will allow me, I will try to 
explain J. H. Martin’s protest, on page 319, 
to part of Mr. Newman’s reply to my arti- 
cle on page 698—‘*But in California he 
seems to be making it ~— ure glucose.” 
This has reference to F. unt, of Red- 
lands, Calif. When I cae the article, | 
told all I knew about it at the time, and of 
course left wrong impressions with the 
readers of the Bez JouRNAL. Since then! 
have found the man who used his little 
steam boiler, and helped mix the honey 
with the glucose, right here in St. Paul. 

{am sorry wrong impressions got out, 
but I could not help it, and beg the pardon 
of Mr. Martin, and all the other producers 
and sellers of pure honey in California. 

St. Paul, Minn. ‘J. A. HOLMBERG 
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ill Make a Bee-Keeping a Specialty. 
ave not been very successful with my 
es the past season—they have just about 
| expenses. I commenced the season 
5 colonies, and increased them to 60, 
ll of ‘which are in the cellar, and are win- 
tering wellsofar. I am going to makea 
specialty of the bee-business in the future. 
[have been in the business six years, com- 
mencing when I was 15. I am going to 
stick to it until success crowns my efforts. 
G. F. Tusss. 
Turtle Point, Pa., Jan. 5, 1894. 





Fine Weather for the Bees. 


I find the Bez JourNAL a great help to 
me, and would not do without it as long as 
Ihave bees. The weather is fine here at 
present. The bees were out for a flight for 
three days at Christmas time. 

Hamilton, Ont. JAMES SOMERVILLE. 
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Seem to Be Wintering Well. 


The winter here has been a mild one so 
far, and bees seem to be wintering well. 
The mercury at no time has been lower 
than 10 degrees above zero. White clover 
promises well, and with favorable spring 
weather we anticipate a good honey crop 
for the year 1894. . H. COLEMAN. 

Sneedville, Tenn., Jan. 1, 1894. 
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Farming, Poultry and Bees. 


My bees are wintering well so far. They 
are quietly humming in the cave. We have 
had 10 inches of snow this winter sofar. I 
have a 40-acre farm, and had $200 worth of 
corn, $200 worth of honey, $135 worth of 
stock, bees $15, and poultry $50. Total, 
$400. This is what I sold the past year. I 
was not out any money = hired help. 

Anthon, Iowa. Gro. W. NANCE. 





Moving Bees in Winter, Etc. 


Last winter, when the mercury was be- 
low zero, Imoved my 46 colonies of bees 
from Moberly to this place (444 miles) ina 
farm wagon, with a foot of straw under 
them to take the jar off. I wrote to the 
Bee JOURNAL, asking what was thought 
would be the result, and was told that prob- 
ably the bees would suffer much damage, 
and requested me to report results. Well, 
lam happy to say that every colony was 
alive and in good condition on March 15th. 

\t that time I went to St. Louis and re- 
mained untilin July. The spring turned 
ut to be very cold and wet, and my wife 

he and her sister remained in Elliott to 
attend to the bees) removed the packing 
too soon, and failed to feed some colonies 
that needed it, and the consequence was, 
that when I came back I had 26 colonies in- 

tead of 46. 

“Th ere was an abundance of white clover 
bloom, but it yielded no nectar, and as it 
was too cold and wet for the bees to get 





anything from fruit-bloom, they got barely 
enough from other sources to ** keep up 
running expenses.”’ 

In July I wanted to sell out, and move to 
St. Louis, but though I offered 26 colonies 
and an extractor and other supplies for 
$100, I could find no purchaser, so I con- 
cluded to stay here and tend to the bees 
myself. I just pitched in, and by Spanish- 
needle bloom, I had 23 colonies of Italian 
bees just booming, and though the bloom 
only lasted eight days,on account of dry 
weather, yet I got 810 pounds of magnifi- 
cent extracted honey, which I let the bees 
ripen and cap over, and 32 pounds of comb 
honey. The extracted I sold for 12'<¢ cents, 
and the comb for 20 cents. The Spanish- 
needle did not yield well. 

I now (Dec. 15th) have 28 colonies in 
Heddon hives, with a wooden butter-dish 
lengthwise across the frames, and 3 inches 
of dry sawdust above them, and straw 
packed around the hives, which set 3 inches 
apart in two rows, back to back, and the 
whole thing covered with boards. 


I have bought 167 acres of land, and I in- 
tend next year to attend to my bees and 
farm it. In season, I shall do nothing but 
attend to the bees. 

Two years ago, when I first commenced 
with 60 colonies of bees in Heddon and 
dovetailed hives, 1 said through the Brz 
JOURNAL that I did not like the Heddon 
hive. I now desire to apologize to Mr. 
Heddon, and will say that I would not have 
any other hive on my place. It is easy, 
quick and convenient to manipulate; the 
best to move, on account of having shallow 
combs, and I can contract or expand the 
brood-nest in half a minute. It is best in 
every way for both comb and extracted 
honey. F. H. RIcHARDSON. 

Elliott, Mo. 





The Last Season a Poor One. 


The past season was so poor that we are 
discouraged. My bees set out to do some- 
thing, but they did well for two or three 
weeks, and swarmed as long as they could 
getan ounce of honey. By July 10th they 
were through. There were then about 100 
colonies in all, and quite a number left 
their hives, or died, and I doubled up until 
I had 68 to put intothe cellar. I think they 
were in good condition for winter. This is 

my 76th Christmas. A. F. Crossy. 

Sheffield, lowa, Dec. 25, 1893. 
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A Busy Lady Bee-Keeper. 


I will explain how I came to take up the 
bee work. My husband’s health failed, as 
well as his inclination to attend to the bees, 
and he has now been confined to his bed 
since Feb. 10, 1893, with both legs bent up 
by disease, a hopeless cripple. I have 71 
colonies of bees, and alone have done all 
the work about them, as well as the work 
of the house, fora number of years, but I 
took time to visit Chicago and the Fair in 
October. Mrs. O. W. BARKER. 

Nunda, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1893. B) 
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Ste Recning in North Dakota. 


I am in the far West, in an Indian Indus 
trial School, teaching the girls to sew, but 
[ think I much prefer being at my home 
Alexandria, Minn.—among my bees, but 
my husband got employment here, and of 
course I came, too, but [long for the time 
when I can be at home with my bees. Ido 
not think this part of Dakota is good to 
keep bees in, as there is not a continuation 
of blossoms for them to work on. There 
are plenty of late fall flowers, but not early 
spring flowers, and the winters are so long 
and cold. Mrs. J. W. BLACKWELL. 

Ft. Totten, N. Dak. 
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Unfavorable Season Last Year. 


The past season has been discouraging, 
as a severe drouth set in the latter part of 
June, and continued all summer. Bees did 
well in June and the forepart of July. but 
after that time they did very little. Bees 
are in bad condition for winter, but have 
wintered wellso far. The outlook is not 
very good for next season, as the main 
source for honey—white clover—was badly 
injured by the drouth. I have about 30 
colonies not in the best condition. 

J. SEIBOLD. 

Homer, Ills., Jan. 4, 1894. 
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Sweet Clover and Alfalfa. 


To our friend at Williamsburg, Kans., I 
would say that it is alla mistake, about 
the honey of sweet clover being dark. 
There is no finer honey gathered in the 
United States than that from this same 
sweet clover. More, it will yield honey 
from the time it blooms until frost. It will 
do this in almost any climate, but I am in 
doubt about it not ‘‘spreading rapidly.”’ 
The hills of this city are covered with it, 
and it all came from a few plants in gar- 
dens. I saw acres of it at Union Springs, 
N. Y., that spread in the same way ina 
very short time. 

But why sow sweet clover in Kansas, 
where alfalfa will make a fine crop, and 
produce ‘‘tons of honey ”’ of the very best 
quality ? Not only this, but it makes good 
hay, fine pasture, is just the thing to bring 
up ‘“‘rundown’”’ land; and, therefore, is 
a very profitable crop to cultivate. 

EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 





Suggests that Bees Do Hear. 


On page 205 of the Bez JouRNAL for 1893, 
it is asked—Do bees hear? and the writer 
refers to G. M. Doolittle’s opinion. Careful 
reflection will (unless bees are exceptions to 
other air-breathing insects and animals) do 
much to solve that query. 


There are probably no insects or animals 
which, asarule,donot hear. The ability 


to make any noise implies an object or ap- 
preciation of sound. No one would ques- 
tion that a rattle-snake, though naturally 
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of a quiet and retiring disposition, is cog- 
nizant of its own music. 

Bee-keepers readily recognize the buzz of 
a bee—whether angry or peaceful—as it 
sports before his eyes, watching every 
movement. If the keynote is high. the ex- 
perienced bee-keeper moves slowly until 
smoke softens the key. Is it to be presumed 
that a bee does not, like the rattle-snake, 
hear its own song’? Who among bee-keep- 
ers has not seen a young queen moving 
rapidly among her subjects, and piping as 
she went? Why did she pipe, if there were 
none to hear? What instinct taught her 
to do a useless thing ? . BINGHAM. 

Abronia, Mich 
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Queens Lost in the Mails. 


Ihave only 9 colonies—I had 10, but I 
lost 2 queens, then I sent for 4 tested yellow 
queens, but when I received them, 2 were 
dead, and another one nearly so. The next 
morning it was dead. Sol just united the 
2 colonies that were queenless, and gave 
them the remaining queen. There had 
been a very cold snap about the time they 
crossed the mountains, and they were in 
the post-office three days ere I got them. 
Their attendant bees Ea. ere nearly all dead, 
too. Geo. H. StocKDILL. 

Alturas, Calif. 





He Thinks Bees Also ‘‘Strike.”’ 


In a recent issue of the BEE JouRNAL, the 
‘Random Stinger’’. hints that it is only 
men ‘‘ vat go on shtrikes.”’ But I would 
inform **The Stinger’? that bees some- 
times go on strikes, too, and that it is just 
as inconvenient and unprofitable to have 
them do so as to have strikes of any kind. 
Last June we had 14 colonies with unclip- 
ped queens, that showed signs of swarming, 
and thinking there was not time to clip 
those queens just then, we put on the 
Alley queen-traps in the morning, and at 
noon two colonies were at work as usual, 
while 12 were virtually on a strike —not 
one bee at work—and the fronts of the 
hives, traps and all, were completely cov- 
ered. The objectionable traps were re- 
moved, and every queen in the yard clip- 
ped in a very short time, but it took the i2 
colonies three days before they went to 
work with the same ‘‘ vim” as before the 
trouble. I may state that honey was com- 
ing in freely at the time. Ww. RUSSELL. 

Minnehaha Falls, Minn. 





‘Khe Honey-Bee: Its Natural 
History, Anatomy and Physiology,” is the 
title of the book written by Thos. Wm. 
Cowan, editor of the British Bee Journal. It 
is bound in cloth, beautifully illustrated, 
and very interesting. Price, $1.00, post- 
paid; or we club it with the Bee JouRNAL 
one year for $1.65. We have only three of 
these books left 
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